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EDITED BY JAMES E. RHOADS. this country which is in the hands of the So- 
ciety of Friends. I have already expressed 
on more than one occasion the deep obliga- 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY tions which I feel that your country and my 
country are under to that Society. There 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia | has scarcely been any great or noble cause in 
BY ALICE LEWIS. England in which they have not been the 
pioneers and to which they have not lent 
the most valuable assistance. I know how 
ky Uae Bd Sn baaeebeaien and/strong and kindly was the feeling of Dr. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office of Phila-| Arnold toward the Friends, and, perbaps, I 
diphia, Pa. imay have caught that inspiration at Rugby. 
: : "| At any rate, in my subsequent life, I have 
CONTENTS. come across them many times, and always 
with the greatest pleasure and continually 
increasing veneration and respect for the 
“Higher Life Experience” work they have done in the world. The 
John M. Whitall, (continued) spirit which has animated them has, I am 
ASummer Trip in California, IT.....00+ ...10--ssesesees HH. J. 8. 197 sure, still great work to do ; and it gives me 
Mt tnd Thetwenseornererrreccccennnn iH, 199 |the greatest and highest pleasure to find 
Eprron1at—Peru and Chili—Correspondence Requested that they are taking hold now of the Higher 
International Lesson—Book Notices ........... ......-. 200| Education in this country, and that they de- 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS....sseseeseesse soe ses seeeesenenen sensecenensens 201|/sire to connect their work-with the work 
which Dr. Arnold did so efficiently for En- 

gland, almost fifty years ago.” 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting.....ecvsessssssssscsseseessssessenseeses saenes 204] He then described Dr. Arnold’s personal 
ConREsPONDENCE. — Cheyenne Agency—Freedmen in | appearance; “a fine tall man, upwards of 
Kansas—New London Q. M.—Oakwood Seminary... 206| six feet high, and very loosely put together. 
nah He was a great walker, but rather shambled 
~~ oa |in his walk. He had a very bushy head of 
SUMMARY OF NEWS.....41.. soosssesseeseeees soeee hair, when I knew him, which was when he 
was thirty-four or thirty-five years of age, after 
ADDRESS OF THOMAS HUGHES AT HAV-|had been appointed Head Master at Rugby. 
ERFORD COLLEGE. He had a deep-set eye, but the most marked 
en feature of his face was a very heavy under 
By invitation of the Board of Managers, | jaw, and his lip—you could always tell when 
Thomas Aughes, of England, well known as|a boy made a very slovenly or bad answer, 
0 author and statesman, gave an address/or something had been done or said that he 
before the Faculty, the students and many | thought mean—would take a most terrible 
friends of Haverford College, on the 22d|form. It had a way of showing the feelings 
ultimo. His subject was the Public Schools| within, and every boy in the class when he 
of England and Dr. Arnold. saw that lip growing out, began to know 
€ spoke in an easy, conversational way,|that it was atime to play no pranks, and 
td after some introductory remarks said: | that we bad better be on our best bebavior. 
“I may say, in passing, how delighted I} Arnold had been a fellow at Oriel College, 
tm that Dr. Arnold’s name should be| Oxford, which had, at that time, many dis- 
tonnected with the higher education in|tinguished men among its fellows. Here 
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he bad made a reputation as a man of 
extraordinary power and vigor. The Uni- 
versities were then confined to the members 
of the National Church—non-conformists 
were excluded. The case was similar with 
the public schools, of which there were only 
five very distinguished ones. Then there 
were only 3,000 boys being educated at 
them, whereas there are now nearly 20,000. 
The circle interested in higher education 
was very limited, very aristocratic and very 
exclusive. 

Lord Denbigh was chairman of the Trus- 
tees of Rugby, and, being a man of en- 
ligbtened mind, induced the Trustees to 
elect Dr. Arnold Head Master. The class 
interested in higher education were really 
alarmed at this appointment. Arnold had 
made the reputation at the University of 
being a strong Radical, but evervbedy knew 
that, though he might be dangerous, be was 
@ very strong and able man. Dr. Hawkins 
predicted that he would change the whole 
future of higher education in England. 

The pupils then at Rugby were the sons 
of noblemen and gentry, kept a pack of 
hounds, and practically ignored all rules as 
to bounds and hours, and there were con- 
stant fights between them and the towns, 
people. Arnold reformed these teeming 
abuses, and soon became exceedingly un- 
popular with some scholars and their friends, 
But he was gaining the strongest possible 
hold upon the boys with whom he came in 
contact, and this was due more than any- 
thing else to his intense earnestness and life 
of truth and courage. 

He was considered by his enemies ex- 
tremely indiscreet, because he never con- 
cealed his views, but was always ready to 
impress them upon all those with whom he 
came in contact. He hada strong contempt 
for ‘‘chivalry ” or ‘“ feudality,” as he called 
it, because he said it put bhouor before jus- 
tice. One of his ordinary sayings which 
had, no doubt, a very considerable influ- 
ence both in trainiag the minds of bis pu- 
pils and in silencing the aristocratic persons 
who were connected with the school, was, 
that if there was one thing for which he 
hoped to be ready to die, it was democracy 
without Jacobinism—which really scared 
the people of England in those days.” 

Thomas Hughes then told of his personal 
relations to Arnold. 

“T had been there about three years when 
I first attracted any special notice from 
him ; although I used to see him and talk 
with him at the beginning of the Half, and 
also with bis wife, and she asked me in to 
tea occasionally. We all came in contact 
with him once in a month, when he came 
down to examine the form,—and a. very 
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formidable ordeal it was. The time I refe 
to he was examining us upon Horace, and 
after putting some of the boys to constry 
he asked some questions to see if we had 
really carried away the meaning of what we 
had been reading. He asked the top boy 
why it was that the Romans had been » 
specially glad for a certain treaty which 
had been made with the Parthians in the 
time of Augustus. You will find it referreg 
to in the fifteenth ode of the fourth book, 
called ‘The Praise of Augustus,’ Augusij 
Laudes. The question went down and dow 
the class of forty, and the doctor's lip go 
bigger and bigger. At last it came to me 
I was nearly at the bottom of the form—and 
I said, ‘because it was part of the treaty 
that the standards, the eagles, which had 
been taken from Crassus in the great defeat 
nearly twenty years before, should be re 
turned.’ His face brightened up at one, 
and he said, ‘Go up to the top, Hughes)” 

To illustrate Arnold’s painful feelings a 
the estrangement of his old friends Pusey, 
Newman, and Keble, Thomas Hughes read 
the beautiful poem by Arthur Hugh Clough 
one of Dr. Arnold’s best pupils and very in- 
timate with him—Qua cursum ventus, “As 
ships, becalmed at eve,” &ec. 

Of Arnold’s religious teaching he said; 

‘“‘T have told you of his earnestness, and 
the strong way in which he spoke when he 
thought principle or duty was at stake, The 
subject he used to speak more earnestly 
than anything else upon, was the dangerof 
attempting to sever the secular and religious 
in life, the visible and the invisible worlds 
He spoke and preached over and over agait 
on that subject, and it is one of the mos 
supreme importance to impress upon young 
men. It should be instilled into their minds 
that there is nothing so dangerous as to ¢t- 
deavor to divide their lives in that way; to 
say that a certain portion of their lives shall 
be called secular, in which they are bound 
by one set of rules and _ principles, an 
another portion shall be called religious 
having entirely different duties from thel 
every-day life, and bound by a different st 
of rules and principles. He impressed upd 
us that every day was the Lord’s day; thi 
the same principles that guided us upon thi 
day ought to be in our hearts on every othef 
and every attempt to divide our hearts be 
tween serving God and serving the wotl 
could only lead to mischief and uncertainly. 

* Besides this strong teachirg to prevent 
from endeavoring to cut cur lives in tw®, 
think perhaps we owe more to him than # 
any other during these last thirty years 
his method of teaching us how to appro 
the highest of all questions. The sel 
the agnostic element was not nearly so str0ug 
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in his day as it is now; yet he was assailed For Friends’ Review. 
by iton the one hand, and by the High Church THE ANSWER. 

irit on the other. But he always presented ae 
Fe boldest front, and never yielded at all to| The duty of the Christian Church is not 
sither, making the most manful battle, and | alone to protest against evil, although this 
for us, his pupils, the most precious protest ;| protest must be firmly made. 
for I believe that it is from his early teach. “Is there a God?” asks modern skepti- 
ings that many of us have been able to steer|cism, and the reply of the church must be 
through all these trying times, and have been | to assert positive trath and show it in action. 
sved from sacerdotalism on the one side and | She must be able to answer that He is, and 
agnosticism on the other. that by His revelations of Himself to us we 

“ And especially would I refer to his method | know Him. ‘Is there certainty about the 
of teaching the way in which men may ap-|unseen?” ‘ Truly, and we bave received 
proach that greatest subject in the world, the| His Spirit whereby we know the things that 
uestion of the existence and nature of God.| are freely given to us of Him.” 

e taught us boys—and I think that most of} ‘‘Is there a power which can supplant the 
w have never forgotten it, that the only way | love of selfish intellectual gratification, the 
to approach that great question was that/|fascinations of a worldly life and of the 
yhich God Himself has pointed out to us|pleasures of sense?” ‘ Yes, it is the filial 
in His Book of revelation. That Book shows| fear and love of God, our Father, who has 
whow from the beginning God has commu-| shown us Himself in Jesus Christ.” 
nicated with man, and connected Himself} ‘‘ Is there really joy and peace in believ- 
with all human forces and events. We read|ing? for the faces of Christians often read 
inthe Bible of births and deaths and kings| otherwise.” ‘* Yes, for though the tempta- 
and people and all human interests, how men | tions and afflictions of the righteous are 
and nations lived, and all the time how God| many, and they walk soberly in a world so 
+i vas dealing with them all. There is nothing | full of sin and its fruits, yet within there is 
there to encourage intellectual speculations,| the peace of God.” 
leading us into paths where it is almost im-| ‘Can men be holy in spirit, and live in 
possible for men to find a firm foothold. Only | accord with Christ’s moral precepts? for the 
one firm foothold he used to teach us, and| walk of many professors is very uneven.” 
that is God manifest in the flesh, as He is| Here words alone do not count for much. 
revealed to us in the New Testament. If you| But as her true members bear witness by 
have that Rock firmly under your feet, and | their lives, she can say, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is able 
contemplate all His work in this world and | to save fully all who come unto God by Him. 
amongst men from the beginning as God has} He has said, keep My commandments, and 
Himself brought it to your notiee in His pwn | through His grace we can ‘ keep His words.’” 
revelation, then, standing on the Rock, you; “ But if your religion be true why are you 
can approach all the other deep questions | not more concerned for the good of others?” 
which are stirring men’s minds so tremend- | ‘‘ The very nature of the religion of Christ” is 
ously in these times.” the reply, “is pure and self-sacrificing love, of 

On behalf of the Managers of the College,| which He was the exemplar.” And let the 
John B. Garrett made some words of response, | works of charity and faith which adorn the 
and announced their wish t~ confer on Thomas | pagesof history and which to-day illumine the 
Hughes the title of Doctor of Laws, for his! world, attest that thisspirit hasever pervaded 
scholarship, his ability as an author and as a | true Christians. What are the hospitals for the 
practical statesman. sick, the institutions for the care of the poor, 

President Chase conferred the degree in|the deaf, the blind, the lepers, the chari- 
the Oxford Latin formula, adding a phrase|ties sustained by Christian givers for the 
expressive of his pleasure in so doing. The|ignorant, the friendless, the orphans, the 
recipient replied “Gratias tibi ago, Magister,” | homes for the aged, and the thousand means 
and then said, addressing the audience, “I|for the uplifting of the down-trodden and 
am sure you are all very tired of hearing my | neglected, but proofs that the spirit of Jesus 
Voice by this time, and I can only say how/| Christ pervades His people. 
much I am taken by surprise by this most} And while the reply is being given, let 

attering action of the governing body of this | every follower of Christ ask to be filled more 
College. It will be a very great gratification | fully with the graces of His Spirit, and to be 
tome to be so connected with an institution | enabled to manifest more perfectly practical 
with which 1 hope I may be much more|love for God and man. 

iliar in the future. But my short ac- 
quaintance with it has assured me it mustbe| Wuart has sometimes been called “ the 
hg a very great and high work for the| higher life experience,” has been misunder- 
noble republic in which it is situated.” stood even by those who have sympathized 
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with it, and will bave to be cleared of much | 


that is sentimental and much that comes 
from mere human reasoning. In the centre 
of it, it must be true, that God claims all 
from us, and gives all to us—entire faith in 
God, and all God’s fulness for us. “ All 
things are yours,’’ not merely shall be, but 
are. And all must mean all, even including 
all victory over sin, all light, all joy; ah! 
but all conflict and suffering and death by 
crucifixion too.—S. B: Brownin The Chris- 
tian. 
JOHN M. WHITALL. 


‘Continued from page 179). 

“In fact this frequent waiting upon the 
Lord was so marked a feature in bis daily 
life as to make a great impression upon us 
as children even, and still more so when we 
came to understand what it meant. One of 
his daughters thus records her impressions of 


“J shall never forget dear father’s daily, 
silent waiting before the Lord. We used 


playfully to tell him, that he could never be| 


in @ situation where he woulda be deprived 
of his favorite occupation, for a ‘meeting’ 
was always available. Aud, truly, it never 
seemed to come amiss to bim, wherever he 
was, to retire in spirit from the distractions 
around him, and settle down into that in- 
ward, quiet waiting upon God, which was, 
no doubt, the seeret of his almost wonder- 
ful life of active, living faith. 

‘* As long as I can remember, he was in 
the habit of rising a balf hour earlier, in 
order to give himself an opportunity for it 
before breakfast. And often, when I have 
gone down before the family assembled, I 
have seen him sitting in one spot, now sa- 
eredly associated with his memory, with his 
heart evidently fixed on things unseen. His 
affectionate morning greeting was, however, 
always ready, and after that was given, he 
would return with undisturbed spirit to bis 
inward communion. Sometimes, visitors in 
the house, coming down early, and finding 
him thus engaged, would also sit down and 
join with bim in silent waiting. He would 
never read the newspaper until after this 
season of waiting, no matter how eager he 
might be for the news, nor would he allow 
us to tell him anything eoncerning its con- 
tents. 

“ Again, in theevening, a half hour or more 
before bed-time, he would withdraw from 
the family circle, and, taking his accustomed 
seat, pour out bis heart in secret unto the 
Lord, and many times I have seen him af- 
serward dry his tear-soaked handkerchief by 
the fire. If company kept him later, and 
the rest of us waited in the parlor to talk 
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awhile, we would be sure, when we went y 
| Stairs, to find him sitting with the gas loy. 
ered, and after a loving farewell to ug 
he would still remain for that commanio, 
which was sweeter to bim than any other, 
Once, as we were thus leaving him, one of 
us said: ‘Father, what does thee do her 
all alone in the dark?’ He replied: 4 
wait for the Lord, and He comes.’ 

“ Although this habit of having a fixed 
time for waiting upon the Lord had been his 
cus'om for so long, that we none of us cay 
remember when he began it, yet it was fre 
quently a cause of regret to him that be had 
not practised it earlier in life. During » 
illness he had in 1861, which, for a While, 
he expected was to release him from th 
world, he spoke of this to me. He saidif 
he bad his life to live over again, he would 
have it different in this respect. That for 
| the many years in which he bad been in the 
habit of holding communion with the Lori 
at fixed times, he had experienced so much 
refreshment, and it had been the means 
him of so much blessing, that he was sory 
to have missed it during any of his Obris 
tian life. Hesaid he had very often bea 
able to draw very near to his Heavenly 
| Father, when an open door bad been set be 
| fore him to pray for himself and his family, 
!and his Society; and that sometimes when 
he was in perplexity about bis business o 
; Other temporal concerns, he would camy 
them to the Lord, and roll his burdens of 
on Him, and ask for wisdom, and that many 
times all doubt and anxiety had been m 
moved, and perfect peace been given bia, 
and that occasionally he had been favorel 
with a knowledge of the way affairs would 
develop, which afterwards proved to be true 

‘‘ At that time, as upon many other « 
casions, he urged upon me personally th 
importance of not neglecting this great priti 
lege of having stated times for communio 
with the Lord, and spoke of my two eldest 
children, who were then very young, all 
told me not to fail to lead them early iato 
the practice. Afterwards when they wet 
older he spoke about it himself at differeit 
times to them, as well as to his other grant 
children, and surely no better inheritao 
could descend unto a generation of grat 
children, than the constant example of thel 
dear grandpa in thisrespect, and the remel: 
brance of his many words of earnest, yt 
gentle exhortation on the subject.” 

The life of trust which resulted fromal 
this was so perfectly natural to our fatbet 
that he did not speak of it much, never slp 
posing there was anything very remarka 
about it. But as we grew older, we leatlt 
to realize that it was a rare and most | 
attainment. I remember very well ti 


| 
| 


| 
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shen the time came in my own experience 
that I first fully discovered the truth con 
eming @ life of continual trust in the Lord 
Jesus for everything, I at once suid to my- 
wif that this must be the secret of my father’s 
fife; and at the earliest opportunity I told 
him of my new experience, and said: ‘‘ Now, 
father, is not this the secret of thy life, and 
the source of thy strength? Is not this the 
ney thee has always lived?” I shall never 
forget his reply: “Why, of course it is, 
daughter,’ he said witha joyous ring of 
triumph in his voice; ‘I know of no other 
way to live. And I do know,” he added 
reverentially, ‘‘ what it is, when the enemy 
comes in like a flood, for the Lord to lift up 
His standard against him, and drive him 
away.” 
(To be conntiued.) 
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A SUMMER TRIP IN CALIFORNIA. 
No. 1. 


After leaving the Valley and Mission of 
Santa Ynez (Saint Agnes), we passed 
through a well wooded pastoral country; 
where the conditions are unfavorable to 
tillage, as in so many portions of the State, 
“walk-away crops’ necessarily go band in 
hand with sparse populations. As only four 


ofive men are needed to attend thousands of 
sheep or cattle, nature compels one class of 
the people to live the isolated and therefore 
the ignorant existence of cattle herders; 
udasthis is an occupation so congenial 
tothe habits of the natives—the half-breed 
Indians and Spanish—they are doomed to 
accept it with all its degrading conse- 
quences, This class are gentle, feeble of 
intellect, uneducated and unfurnished with 
mental weapons to cope with the subtle, 
persevering Yankees, and they slink away 
to the solitudes, leaving the fierce competi- 
tion of agriculture (now more and more of a 
slence) and commerce to the invading 
Americans. 

Such numerous and extensive interspaces 
of mountains or unirrigable land, which 
mast be devoted to pastoral life, must 
ilways give a special character to the rest 
ofthe population of the State. Long in- 
lerveniug distances between communities, 
‘ombined with long dry seasons and cheap 

rses, invite to excursions by wagon and 
orseback, and thus it is that nature imbues 
Californians with nomadic traits. She bas 
other seductive conditions by which to in- 
Mil nomadism into the citizens of the 
Pacific Slope; by placing bonanzas in se- 
tluded nooks on the tops of the ranges, 
tven above the snow line, she tempts the 


ed ang and energetic to lonely and adven- 
ttous wandering all over her mountains. ; 


Again, by having in a most niggard way 
denied the boon of timber trees to Southern 
California, she bas made its citizens largely 
dependent upon Oregon for their lumber. 
Thus inter-State commerce, the most 

valuable and important tothe nation, is 
promoted along the enormous coast line of 
our Pacific possessions, and the distances 
from Washington Territory to Southern 
California, though magnificent, do not prove 
insuperable barriers to intercourse between 
its citizens. To such a people 

« Mountains interposed ”’ 

Do not « make enemies of nations,”’ 

But rather “like kindred drops” 

The Americans * mingle into one.” 


I say, Americans, for they, uulike the 
Latin races, do not intermarry with the 
colored tribes they conquer. The Ameri- 
can who takes a wife from among “the 
Greasers,” is apt to be despised, his children, 
as a rule, fall to the lower social condition 
of the mother and are debarred the society 
of the whites. 

The housing of the people is influenced by 
the climatic conditions, for where it is never 
cold nor hot, the house is not the essential 
thing that it is where great extremes pre- 
vail ; and the home is in the open air rather 
than in-doors. Thus nature is a foe to the 
domesticity that pertains to a winter fire- 
side and a rainy region, and roaming habits 
replace permanence. 

Reverting to our itinerary—we found, 
after rising out of the Santa Ynez valley, 
some arable lands interspersed among the 
pastoral valleys; and passing on we crossed 
the Santa Maria mountains. In the valley 
of the latter saintess, the river was dry and 
the sandy, rocky bed seemed at least a mile 
wide;but the tedium ofthe trip across it 
was relieved by the weird look of the bluffs 
by which it was surrounded. These rivers, 
dry in summer and characteristic of 
the country, are called ‘“ arroyas,” and are 
consequent upon there beinga long dry 
season when no rain falls, and another sea- 
son when it doesrain. During the winter, 
an amount of water falls, varying with the 
years ; sometimes only two or three inches, 
and from that up to twenty-four inches; 
then the arroyas carry the curface drainage, 
and at times are roaring torrents. 

Arrived at San Luis Obispo, we found a 
county seat nestled among the mountains, 
but connected by a narrow-gauge railroad 
with an ocean port, at which there isa 
whale fishery. Monsters have been caught. 
there, and one 84 feet long was stranded on 
the shore. 

From the town of San (Saint) Luis the 
Bishop (obispo), we came to El Paso 
de Robles (the Pass of the Oaks) where are 
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hot and cold springs and baths of sulphur 
and other mineral waters; and where many 
miracles of healing are said to have been 
performed by the early Padres. Such 
springs abound throughout the State, and 
the medicinal virtues of each have earaest 
advocates. Perhaps the vis medicatrix of 
nature, when aided by rest, fresh air and 
good company, is the most powerful agent. 

Of the geology of this country I may not 
speak, except to say that limestone and 
chrome ore are abundant in certain locali- 
ties ; fossil remains, some of gigantic size, 
are numerous; andin other spots asphalt 
oozes out of the mountain sides and slowly 
creeps down till a veritable asphalt wagon: 
road is formed in the valleys; andin the 
sticky substance animals of large size are 
sometimes mired and held till death relieves 
them, so that interesting specimens are 
found in nature’s embalming establishment. 
Of gold mining we saw but little, as we 
barely touched the belt to which it is con- 
fined, which lies along the western slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada, extending down to the 
Sacramento river. 

Coming down from the bigh uplands of 
the San Luis Obispo region, we reached the 
Salinas plains which open out into Monterey 
Bay. Across this plain, as also through the 
mountain passes and in certain localities, 
strong winds blow daily; and these some- 
times increase to a storm of sand and even 
pebbles fearful to encounter. The wind was 
so cold and fierce as we crossed these 
Salinas plains, that at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon in June we were glad to espy a house 
in the distance, under the lee of which we 
were fain todrive up for shelter while we 
got out our blankets. Again as we ap- 
proached the Livermore Pass, the wind 
was so furious that the face of the driver 
was actually cut and bled from being struck 
by the sharp sand flying in the air, while 
the rest of the company were glad to shelter 
themselves in the bottom of the wagon. But 
the effect of these winds is to make the in- 
terior valleys habitable which would other- 
wise prove too sultry for human endurance ; 
the prevailing direction being from the 
west, carrying the fresh cool ocean atmos- 
phere landward. 

Leaving these sad windy plains, we rose 
up over the San Juan mvuntains, and on the 
crest looked back to bid the sea good-by, 
andthen down into the charming Santa 
Clara valley, the finest of the State. This 
valley opens out into the San Francisco 
Bay and lies between the Coast and the 
Contra Costa ranges It is the most thickly 
settled and thoroughly cultivated of any, 
and is the residence at its lower (or north- 
ern) end of very many wealthy people, some 


being temporary and some permanent regi. 
dents. Proceeding up the Santa Clara a 
far as Gilroy, we turned squarely to the East, 
and crossed the Contra Costa mountains 
by the Pacheco Pass, which some of oy 
party were disappointed to find was not 4 
narrow defile, such as the Greeks de 
fended at Thermopyle, but only an extep. 
sive depression in the range. The road to 
the top was one of easy grade, and on the 
summit we obtained an extended view of the 
San Joaquin Valley and of the Sierg 
Nevada, which hems it in on the Hast. Ag 
agriculture isa greater source of wealth to 
California now than gold mining, some ae. 
count of wheat cultnre is here in order. We 
rode for many days through continnous 
wheat fields, all unfenced, unmanured, and 
unirrigated, which had been put in in the 
most economical manner that such a whole 
sale process can suggest. One day we 
camped next Mr. Funk at Grayson ani 
watched his Leviathan Harvester at work 
Twenty horses in two lines were hitched 
one halfeach side of the ponderous pole 
which extended behind, to propel the colos. 
sal machine. The end of the pole in the 
rear was supported on a castor wheel, and 
@ man on a high seat on the pole, guided the 
huge engine by a tiller. In front wass 
cutting-bar snipping off only the heads of 
the grain and making a swath 16 to 20 feet 
wide. The height of the cut was regulated 
by a man on the platform in front attending 
alarge lever, and the heads fell on tom 
endless apron which carried them 
elevator which in turn lifted them tos 
mammoth thresher, mounted on the plat 
form of the machine. Another man attended 
the thresher, which ran out its debris o 
the cut stubble, and delivered its threshed 
grain into a fan, also carried on the plat 
form. This fan also had an attendant, who 
swiftly supplied it with empty sacks, sewed 
up the full ones, and then dumped thes 
overboard into the ocean ofa grain field 
through which they were travelling. Thus 
40 acres were cut, threshed, cleaned aad 
sacked per day by only four men and twenly 
horses! Wagons following in the waked 
the saurian monster, gathered up the 
precious freight and hauled it to the rivet 
side for embarkation. Mr. Funk said be 
was only a one horse. ranchero, and yet be 
drove his machine two and a half miles 
through his grain in one straight streteh 
without turning. The harvester was # 
tended by a kitchen on wheels, 30 feet long 
and 10 feet wide, walled and roofed with 
canvas, so that the men had no need tor 
turn for meals to the ranch house. 

The Harvester Gang, with their kitebet, 
being organized as a complete house 
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yithin themselves, do not impose a heavy 
grain on the family of the ranchero, aud 
having a long season in which to work, go 
over a0 immense tract of country ina sum- 
mer. The yield of wheat varies from five 
sucks (each about 100 Ibs.) up to 45 sacks 
10 bushels per acre. Some that wesaw, 
however, had been fine up to within a few 
days of the hardening of the grain, when it 
was struck with a sirocco that blew for 48 
hours, and at the end of thattime the kerne! 
was so shrivelled up, that the grain was 
hardly worth cutting. 

Of fruit we saw a great deal in Alameda 
county, where we were, though entire 
strangers, most kindly received by Judge 
Russell of Haywards, as we were indeed 
al along our route. He has a 30 acre cur- 
rant ranch, and this fruit, (as also the cher- 
ties of this region,) is perhaps the largest 
and finest in the world. 

We had been warned ino leaving Santa 
Barbara that there were numerous lions in 
our path, but it had been especially im 
pressed upon us that we should havea terrible 
time in crossing the San Joaquin, as it over- 
fows its banks when the snow melts in the 
Sierras, and makes aswamp of the plain 
through which it rans extending many miles 
meither side. As we neared the river we 


had reports of the wide extent of country 


submerged, and found our only safety was 
follow the stage. Putting our baggage 
othe seats of our wagon and three of our 
ladiesin the stage, we followed it as our 
pilot through the lake. For fourteen miles 
We travelled through the water, which was 
sometimes only fetlock deep and sometimes 
upto wagon-bed, and in some of the sloughs 
there was a dangerously swift current. 
The driver even had to have the road in- 
dicated by poles part of the way; and we 
had the comforting assurance during a por- 
tion of the day, that if we deviated only a 
foot from the hidden causeway over which 
We were supposed to be driving, we should 
mire down in eight feet of water. Once on 
thiscauseway the mules fell down and it 
was an arduous task to get them up again. 
We had a 40 mile drive that day, and with 
a heavy load, soft roads and tired animals, 
was an exacting work to keep the horses 
Steady. 

But all difficulties were finally surmounted 
md we reached our desired haven— 
Merced—and entered on the new task of 
going up into the mountains in search of the 
Happy Valley, of which in my next. 

H.J.S. 


Revision or THE ENGLIsH NEW TEsTA- 
MENT.—The American Company of Revisers 
ofthe English version of the New Testa- 


ment met in New York on the 15th, 16th 
and 22d of Tenth month, and prepared their 
final statement of their views on the few re- 
maining points of difference between them 
aud the English Company. ‘This has been 
printed and sent to England, to be laid be- 
fore the English Revisers at their meeting 
beginning Eleventh month 9th. Unless sum- 
moned by a telegram from England, the 
American Company will probably have no 
occasion for another meeting. The Atlantic 
cable has been used several times in the 
communications between the two companies. 
For Friends’ Review. 
THOU AND THEE. 

Not a few readers may, I think, differ 
from the view taken by F. B. G., in his in- 
teresting article in No. 11 of Friends’ Re- 
view, in regard to the common usage amongst 
Friends about the “second person” in 
speech. 

Considering simply the question whether 
we should accept as allowable the use of 
“thee” in the nominative case, as in the 
sentence “How is thee,” or ‘“* Does thee 
know,” rather than regard this as an error, 
however frequent, the following considera- 
tions are offered. 

Since Friends do not in many places live 
quite apart from the rest of mankind, others 
will ask, why this peculiarity of speech? 
If it be put on the ground of a testimony of 
our Society from its beginning, it may be 
answered, that George Fox did not so use 
the singular language, in his protest against 
the man-worship of complimentary plurals, 
Early Friends, also, are understood to have 
sustained their peculiarity by asserting its 
correctness, as well as its agreement with 
Scripture. F. B. G@ suggests the possibility 
only, that “thee” for “thou” may be a 
‘true, old inherited form.”” No evidenve of 
this is given, nor, I believe, is it likely to be 
found. Professor March affords none in his 
‘ Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language.”* We there see that thou is 
itself the result of a change by “ progres- 
sion” from the Saxon thu. In the parent 
Indo-European speech, it appears to have 
been ¢va. March gives the other derivations 
from this as, in Sanscrit, tva-m; Greek, ta, 
su; Latin, tu; Gothic, thut; Old Saxon, tha; 
Old High German, du; Old Norse, thu. If 
any one can find an authentic history of the 
change amongst Friends by which thee came 
to be substituted for ¢hou in the nominative 
case, it will undoubtedly be interesting and 
instructive. In the absence of any such a 

*Harper & Brothers, 1877, pp. 66, 67. 


¢The form of the consonant, however, being different from 
our th. 
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history, the presumption is strong, that it is 
& mere corruption or slovenliness of speech, 
like that which leads untaught or careless 
people to say “I done it,” or “those kind 
of things.” 

If there were no accusative or objective 
case “thee,” it might more readily appear 
allowable to regard the change referred to 
as a simple spontaneous modification, with 
which we could find no fault. But, in fact, 
thow and thee are two distinct words, each 
with its own place and meaning. The error 
in grammar consists in substituting one in 
the proper place of the other. In the case 
of ye giving way to you in the plural, 
Friends merely accord with all other Eng- 
lish-speaking people. Universal usage does 
make grammar; it is only where a few (com- 
paratively) are peculiar that a defence of the 
exceptional language is wanted. Surely, 
there, it ought, where it differs, to be more, 
not less, correct than that of other people. 

Nor is there anything barsh or difficult in 
the proper use of thou, with its own forms of 
verbs, as “‘ how art thou,” &c. 

It is my impression that many Friends 
in England so use it altogether. Kever- 
sion to the old form ‘“tbu,” even with 
the sound of thoo, may be justified, witb- 
out confusion, on the principle of anti- 
quity which F. B. G. advocates. My own 
wish is that, wherever the ‘plain language” 
is employed at all, its full beauty may be 
retained (or regained). Is it too Utopian a 
hope, that it will never be lost amongst 
Friends until the day when vur simple hold- 
ing of Gospel truth and life shall so cover 
the earth ‘as the waters cover the sea,’’— 
and even common every-day affairs will all 
be lit up (as Thomas Hughes told us at 
Haverford Dr. Arnold taught they should 
be nuw) with religious light; made sacred, 
as well as secular; so that 

Our days may be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


H. H. 
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PREVIOUS statements that Peru and Chili had | 


accepted the offer of mediation by the United 
States are confirmed by Ignacia Garcia, Peru- 
vian Chargé d’Affaires in New York. He has 
announced the definite acceptance of the media- 
tion of the United States by Peru, after having 
been notified ofa similar action by Chili. It may 
be hoped that the bloody strife so long waged be- 
tween these republics will now be closed by 
peaceful negotiations. 


The questions originally pending between 
these nations were specially adapted to decision 
by arbitration, and such a course would haye 
prevented the slaughter, ruin of property, and 
national hatred which the war has caused, Pos 
sibly the severe lesson of this war has not all been 
lost on Chili, as it is announced that a compact 
between the United States of Colombia and Chilj 
has just been signed, in which it is agreed to 
submit to arbitration all questions in dispute 
between the two republics. In case the arbitra. 
tors should not agree, the matter is to be referred 
| to the President of the United States. The ques. 
tions or disputes referred to have arisen out of 
the present war, Chili claiming that Colombia 
should not have permitted the transportation 
across the Isthmus of munitions of war for Peru, 
; It is stipulated in the compact that all the 
jother nations of America shall be invited to 
become parties to it, so that in future all inter. 
national disputes may be settled by arbitration, 
thus avoiding hereafter the possibility of such 
another war as that now existing between Peru 
and Chili. 

Most happy would it be if such a compact 
were formed. The beneficent results of refer- 
|ring national quarrels to a competent court in- 

stead of the brutal decision of war, might not be 
lost on the nations of Europe, and might hasten 
the day when international law and arbitration 
shall displace foolish wars, as criminal and civil 
courts have supplanted trial by sword, bludgeon 
or pistol between angry men. 





eo 


Now that the Yearly Meetings are over, we 
will have more space for correspondence, and 
as many of our readers desire to have accounts 
of meetings, we ask our friends to forward brief 
notices of such as will be of special interest. 


ee OC 


In order to accommodate our subscribers ata 
distance, we propose at thc beginning of next 
quarter to issue the comments on the Interns 
tional Lesson two weeks in advance. The favor 
with which these notes have been received has 
been very encouraging. 

‘ie 


| ETERNAL LIFE: The Gift of God through Jesus 

Christ. By Charles Wilson. Samuel Hams 

& Co., § Bishopsgate Without, London, Price 

6 cents. 

This is a very temperate statement of the truth 
that not only was the incarnation of the 
Jesus, His teaching, obedience and example, de- 
signed by God for the salvation of men, but 
His death was a voluntaryand “most satisfactory 
sacrifice.” In it not only did God display His 
deep love for men, but also evince His justice 
and righteousness, so that ‘‘a way was provi 
for our just deliverance from the condemnation 
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or the infraction of perfectly wise laws.” The 

yuthor presses the truth that there was a har- 

mony between God as Father who gave His Son, 
and the Son as God manifest in the flesh, in all 
the Lord Jesus did and suffered for us, and in 

His intercession for us.-: 

DRUNK AND SOBER: An Autobiography. By 
Charles Calderwood. American Prohibitionist 
Steam Printing Works, Columbus, Ohio. 

This contains asad picture of a youth and 
early manhood blighted by drink, and the 
brighter story of rescue to a Christian life. It 
young people could know how sin affects and 
degrades the whole being, and leads, as Calder- 
wood says, to “a rum-scarred and soul-scorched 
manhood,” they would shun the evil way and 
grasp the offers of the Gospel. Possibly this 
bok may be a warning to some, and its story 
thus not be told in vain. 

THE CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE, 

The National Temperance Society has just 
published a handsome pamphlet edition of a very 
able paper, with the above title, read by William 
E. Dodge before the late Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil in Philadelphia. It is an eloquent, effective 
plea for greater consecration on the part of the 
ministry and membership of the Christian 
Church in the service of the cause of temper- 
ance, and for the absolute prohibition of liquor- 
traffic by the State. It is a valuable contribution 
tothe literature of the temperance question, and | 
merits the widest circulation. Price 10 cents; 
$1 per dozen. 


Address J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 
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MARRIED. 

BURGESS—CRUMLY.—On the 13th of Tenth 
month, 1880, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Pleasant 
Pain, Jefferson County, Iowa, Aaron, son of Joseph H. 
ind Juliet Burgess, to Elizabeth T. Crumly, daughter 
of Isaac H. and Rebecca L. Crumly, the latter de- 
ceased. 

TAYLOR-—-SAVERY.--On the 7th of Tenth mo., 
1880, at Friends’ Meeting.house, West Chester, Pa., 
Thomas B. Taylor, son of Thomas B. and Mary Ann 
Taylor, (the former deceased), to Elizabeth Savery, 
daughter of Thomas and Hannah H. Savery, (the 
former deceased), both of West Chester. 

LONGSTRETH—BRANSON.—On the 27th of 
Tenth month, at Friends’ Meeting-house, on Twelfth 
sreet, Thomas K. Longstreth to Lucy, daughter of | 
the late Thomas Branson, both of this city. 

SHEBEEB—HADAD.—At Brumana, Mount Leb- 
tnon, Syria, 19th of Ninth month, 1880, Risk Shebeeb | 
to Helene Hadad, daughter of Im Yusef, the Bible | 
woman, 

This is believed to be the first marriage consummated | 
after the manner of Friends in all Syria. 





-_ 


DIED. . 

HAWORTH.—Ninth month 15th, 1880, Ann R., | 
wife of John Haworth, aged 69 years. She was led | 
tarly to seek the Saviour, and the pardon of sin by | 

»and through the course of a long life, by the | 
power of Divine grace she was enabled to give evi- | 
dence to those with whom she was associated, of her | 
teeonciliation with the Father, in bearing much fruit. | 
or several years she had been an Elder of Ash Grove | 


| Her illness lasted about two weeks. 
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and Watseka Monthly Meetings, a station for which 
she seemed peculiarly adapted. Many doubtless are 
those who can recur to her kind words of cheer and 
encouragement as special messages of mercy for the 
strengthening of their faith. For nearly two years 
prior to her death this estimable mother in the church 
bad been deprived of her eyesight. This she bore 
with Christian fortitude, reckoning that “these af_lic- 
tions would work for her a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” Near the close she often 
expressed her deep consciousness of the fact that her 
salvation was nothing of self, but all of Christ. «Rest- 
ing inthe arms of Jesus, she breathed her life out 
sweetly there.” Her funeral took place from Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Watseka, Illinois, after a solemn and 
impressive meeting. 

SNELL.—Tenth month tr1th, at New Sharon, 
Mahaska Co., Iowa, of diphtheria, after six days illness, 
Rachel, daughter of Richard and Mary Snell, (the 
latter deceased). Our beloved friend was born in 


| Niagara Co., N. Y., and was in the 54th year of her 
age. 


She had been an Elder for some years, and we 
realize that in her passing hence our Yearly Meeting 
has lost a pillar. She took a foremost position also in 
Scripture school work. Gifted with talents, washes 
willing to use them in the Lord’s service. She had 
early schooled her mind to systematic action, and the 
native refinement of her soul shone out in the details 
of daily duties and in the higher requirements of social 
and religious life. We loved her not only because of 
these traits, but more especially for the humility and 
Christian grace which shone out through these. As a 
daughter she was faithful to her widowed father, and 
in the same spirit of devotion she brought up a family 
of younger brothers and sisters. It was not until afew 
hours before the close that a fatal termination of her 
illness was expected, when she requested the doctor 
to be summoned and herself told him she was worse, 
and she was not afraid, but ready to die, Very calmly 
she arranged even to the smallest details her earthly 
affairs, leaving directions and messages to her family 
and friends, earnestly praying for both, and giving 
thanks and praise unto the Lord who was with her in 
the valley of the shadow. She spoke of seeing Heaven 
opened, and referred to the new song its inhabitants 
sang. A friend who was constantly at her bedside 
testified to her end as “a triumphant close to an emi- 
nently useful and beautiful Christian life.’’ And as those 
who shared her love and friendship, we can indeed 
praise God that ‘such as these have lived and died.” 


HUNNICUTT.—Eighth month 23rd, 1880, Almira 
Owen, wife of W. P. Hunnicutt, aged nearly 48 years ; 
a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, lowa. 
The last week 
she endured much of the time excruciating pain. This 
heavy stroke upon the husband, children and other 
relatives has been somewhat lightened by the sweet 
assurance that her departed spirit has passed into a 


| world of pure delight and eternal joy, as evinced by 


the following conversation with her husband immedi- 
ately preceding the close. The expression, “ How I 
love everybody,” was repeated several times. Becom- 
ing very weak and exhausted, she sank into an appa- 
rent sleep of death, but soon revived a little, and in 
answer to the question, “What has thee seen?” she 
said. “Great many; great many! Happy, so happy!” 
« Did thee see Eddie?” (our little boy who died one 
year ago). “No one in particular but Jesus; so 
bright, so bright; and I came back to bring some one 
acup of cold water; don’t know whether I can stay 
or not.” « Does thee want to stay?” “I would be 
gled to, if it is right.” She became weaker again, 
and again aroused, asking her weeping relatives if 
they were keeping her from going, and throwing up 
her hands said, « Let me go! let me go!”” Upon the 
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reply being given, «* We have given thee up to Jesus,” 
she immediately said, ‘Farewell! farewell! gone, 
gone,” the last audible words. Her mind was un- 
usually clear through all her suffering, so that the 
above was no delusion, but a vision of that beautiful 
world beyond. 


In the Western counties of Kansas about 20000 
persons have had to be supported since Sixth month 
last. Two years of drought had destroyed their crops. 
J. Heron Foster appeals to citizens of Philadelphia for 
clothing, new and old, provisions and money for this 
cause, to be sent to the care of David Scull, Jr. & Bro., 
202 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


At the triennial Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, the Committee on the State of the 
Church, in their report of Tenth mo, 25th, thus 
refer to evils which afflict too many of the de- 
nominations, All that is reprobated is as wrong 
for members of churches as for ministers, for 
there is only one standard of moral conduct in 
the New Testament for Christians : 

“‘ We think we see in some of the clergy a dis- 
position to conform to the tastes, sentiments and 
opinions which once were neither consistent with 
ministerial fidelity nor approved by the worldly 
mind. Places are frequented, amusements are 
indulged in and opinions are advocated which 
make them popular, perhaps, with those who 
gladly welcome them as companions, but have 
no respect for their instructions or admonitions. 
To escape the imputation of being puritanical, 
they approach, if they do not enter the realms 
of worldly conformity, levity and indifference. 
In the administration of their parishes and in 
securing means for their maintenance, they per- 
mit and countenance just those things which the 
natural man loves, and in which the young take 
most delight. Churches were once built by lot- 
teries, but the moral sense was at last offended, 
and they were prohibited. Now theatricals, 
dances, suppers, and whatever else will draw 
money from the throng who love excitement 
and amusements, are presented as attractions 
for securing means with which to carry on the 
church’s work. We believe these practices are 
destroying the public respect for many teachers 
of our holy religion. They appeal to motives 
from which men should not act in the Redeem- 
er’s service, or in making an offering for His 
holy work, while they cause the enemies of God 
to blaspheme.” 


D. L. Moopy and Ira D. Sankey were to begin 
a series of meetings at San Francisco about 
Tenth month 15th. 

In the London Christian is a letter from R. W. 
McAll, of Paris, the successful evangelist, in 
which he says of France: 

** We feel more and more everyday the pres- 
sure of the present crisis, religiously, in France. 
Nothing but the widespread proclamation of the 
Gospel, the Divine word, attended by the Al- 
mighty Spirit, can stem the torrent of atheism 
which threatens to sweep away all religion, and 
which, with the intense revolt of the people 
against the Romish priesthood, has burst all bar- 
riers. ‘The enemy’ truly ‘comes in like a flood.’ 
May ‘the Spirit of the Lord lift up against him’ 


the all-conquering ‘standard!’ The disposition 
to hear the Gospel is widespread, and we who 
labor here long for laborers and means to spread 
its proclamation on every hand. We have, in 
addition to the regular services of all our mission 
stations, occasional meetings in ball-rooms, &, 

‘Last Friday, the first of a series was held by 
us in the centre of Paris. M. Theodore Monod 
was the speaker, and had the closest attention of 
a crowded audience. He is admirably fitted to 
stand up for the defence of the Gospel, and to 
win the attention of those before alienated from 
all religion to its vital truth. I am sure we shall 
have your prayers for a larger blessing on this 
and on all the efforts we are enabled to put 
forth.” 


OnE hundred and fifty thousand native chil. 
dren in India are now under Christian instruc. 
tion. 

A MISSIONARY at Canton has arranged a new 
Chinese alphabet of thirty-three letters, by which 
he claims that all the words which now require 
so many thousand symbols can be written. 


THERE are now eight Protestant congregations 
in Florence, Italy, and a Protestant population 
of five thousand. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

In the address of Wm. E. Dodge on temper: 
ance before the Pan-Presbyterian Council, after 
describing several places where drink was ex: 
cluded, the absence of crime, the thrift and com: 
fort of the working people, he quotes from the 
New York 7ribune a description of the saturnalia 
in that city from drink : 

“To see the east side of this city at its very 
worst it should be visited between the hours of 
ten Pp. M. Saturday and three a. M. Sunday. Ifa 
sober resident is encountered at any time the 
explorer may rest assured that he will not be 
sober long. All the rum shops are crowded 
with men dressed in their working-clothes, their 
appearance indicating that they have not been 
home since quitting work. Soon they become 
noisy and quarrelsome, and they are ejected 
from one place to take refuge in another only a 
short distance away, where they are welcomed 
and allowed to stand and wrangle so long as 
their money lasts.. Few moments intervene be 
tween drinks. Fights of a more or less fero 
cious and dangerous character are of frequent 
occurrence, and cries of ‘ murder,’ ‘ help,’ ‘ po 
lice’ are often heard, but occasion no unus 
excitement. They only make the neighborhood 
seem more like home to the people living there. 
A Tribune reporter strolled through Houston 
street at a late hour Saturday night, and although 
having some idea of the neighborhood, was sur 
prised at the riotous, uproarious scenes that wert 
presented on every side. Picking his way through 
knots of intoxicated men and boys he finally 
arrived at Goerck street. Gathered here wert 
some boys, the oldest not exceeding twenty yeals 
of age. . 

“ The stroller stood a while, listening to their 
conversation. Somebody had evidently offen 
them, for the most dire and blasphemous threals 
were uttered against the unfortunate person Wi 
had aroused their enmity. On the opposite 
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commer waS a grocer’s wagon in which several 
men were sleeping, their dirty feet hanging over 
the edges. Several wretched children were lying 
jn the gutter.” 

Do you say, why bring such revolting scenes 
before our readers? Because they occur not in 
sme community of New Guinea cannibals, 
where heathen darkness shrouds the moral sense 
of the whole people, but in our Christian land. 
Because this iniquity is framed by a law, and 
supported by the responsible votes of Christian 
freemen. Because many of these wretches were 
brought up in good homes, and have become 
what they are almost solely through the legalized 
sale of drink. We cannot ostrich-like hide our 
heads in a bush from the sight of these things, 
and suppose we are thereby rid of all responsi- 
bility for them. 

Yes, the great battle is for Prohibition. Noth- 
ing less will do. It is a deadly conflict, in which 
all that is Christian, and noble in manhood and 
womanhood, is arrayed on one side; and most 
of what is allied to pandemonium, beastliness, 
cruelty, lying, cursing, grovelling hatred of God, 
murder, theft, villany, is on the other. 

THE Election Commissions sitting in several 
towns in England have discovered so much cor- 
ruption in the manner of securing votes in the 
late parliamentary election, that it is probable a 
bill will be introduced into Parliament next session 
prohibiting the opening of public houses on elec- 
tion days, This course has had to be adopted 
in this country, and where the law is enforced 
wonderful results in good order and diminished 
arrests have followed. The whole traffic is bad— 
always and only bad. 


oo 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lasson 7. Eleventh month 14th, 1880. 
JOSEPII THE WISE RULER Genesis xli. 41-57 

Gotpen TexT.—“‘Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? he shal! stand before kings.”—Prov. xxii. 29. 

Joseph explained the dreams of the butler and 
baker, and foretold exactly what would occur, 
and how soon each would come to pass. In re- 
tun for the favor, Joseph asked the butler to re- 
member him, but when he was restored to his 
office his promise to Joseph was forgotten for 
two whole years, till the dream of Pharaoh re- 
minded him of it. He then confessed his 
fault in not making mention of him before and 
showing kindness to him, The dream of Pharaoh 
as recorded in the first seven verses of chapter 
xi, made a deep impression on his mind, so 
much so that he could not rest satisfied till he 

d received an interpretation of it. As in some 
other places in the Holy Scriptures this dream is 
given twice,—once as related by$the historian, 
and once by Pharaoh. 

The butler gave a full account of who Joseph 
was, and that his interpretation of the dreams of 
both himself and the baker had come out true, 
Though Joseph was fully trusted by the jailer, 
those sent by the king found him still in the 
dungeon. In accordance with Egyptian laws of 
etiquette, he shaved himself before he could 
Come into the presence of the king. He had 

to put off his prison garments and wear 


those suitable for the purpose. Pharaoh told 
the two dreams to Joseph, and he at once 
pronounced them one in meaning, and that they 
were a message from God, showing Pharaoh 
what he was about to do. When Pharaoh spoke 
of Joseph’s ability to interpret dreams, Joseph 
had said: “It is not in me; God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” He not only fully 
interpreted the dreams, but gave wise counsel to 
the king, how the terrible effects of the coming 
famine could be averted. He suggested collect- 
ing and laying up the fifth part of the abundant 
crops during the seven prosperous years, and 
that officers should be appointed to look after 
the matter. 

Pharaoh was highly pleased with the inter- 
pretation and with the plan suggested by Joseph, 
and with the approval of his ministers chose 
Joseph to have charge of this business, and 
made him second only to himself inthe king- 
dom, believing that everything would prosper in 
his hands. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 41. And Pharaoh said unto Foseph, 
See, Ihave set thee over all the land of Egyft. 
Who this particular Pharaoh was cannot be pos- 
itively known. Some scholars, following Jose- 
phus, have supposed that Amphophis was the 
king of Egypt at this time; the name Pharaoh, 
as is well known, was not a proper name, but 
simply a title. But the chronology of Scripture 
does not prove anything, and the Egyptian 
chronology is very uncertain. The various at- 
tempts of scholars to decide only show how little 
is known; neither can we tell whether this was 
one of the shepherd kings or not. It is evident 
that this Pharaoh ruled over the whole land, 
The Speaker’s Commentary concludes it very 
probable that this Pharaoh was Amenemha III. 

42. And Pharaoh took off his ring from his 
hand and put it upon Foseph’s hand. The ring 
was the symbol of authority ; the use of the se 
has continued from that age to this, and as at 
that time writing was not common, the seal was 
the signature for all documents, so that the king 
in giving the ring from his hand (not his finger) 
gave him plenary power as his agent or deputy 
to do as he chose, 

And arrayed him in vestures of fine linen. As 
was mentioned in a previous lesson, this robe 
was cut differently from that of the common 
people. Whatever the material may have been,— 
some think it was made of cotton, the marginal 
reading is silk,—it must have been very finely 
made. 

And puta gola chain about his neck. As he 
went about this wou!d prove that he had received 
full authority from the king. The chain of gold 
around the neck is still in many places a mark 
of high rank. 

43. He hada retinue of servants, anda chariot 
to ride in, with runners to goin front. 

44. The words, J am Pharaoh, would seem to 
indicate a thoroughly despotic king, and the ex- 
pression that no man should lift up his hand or 
foot showed how completely the Egyptians were 
under his rule. 

45. Pharaoh called Joseph's name Zaphnath- 
paaneah, which is often translated “saviour of 
men ;” in the margin, “the man to whom secrets 
are revealed.” It is probable that this is not a 
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Hebrew word, but Egyptian, and our present 
knowledge of that language is not sufficient to 
give any certain etymology to this surname or 
title. One commentator makes the word Zaph- 
nt-p-aneh; Zaf signifying bread, mf means of, 
p, the, and aneh life. Another would explain it 
Zaphnath—he who receiveth Neith (the goddess 
of wisdom); Paaneah, he who flies from pollu- 
tion. The question arises whether the name was 
given before or after the famine, but most prob- 
ably it was given at once, and had the significa- 
tion of saving men from famine. 

46. Thirty years old. Joseph had been thir- 
teen years in Egypt. He appears to have gone 
over the whole land immediately. 

47. In the seven plenteous years the heads of 
the wheat were so large that they quickly filled 
the hand of the reapers, who plucked only the 
heads. The wheat of Egypt which has been 
preserved has more than one head; often seven 
or more. 

48. The prodigious yield cf grain would have 
been of no value if it had not been carefully 
stored away. The inhabitants would have all 
that they needed for themselves and for the tax, 
and there would be plenty for them to sell. The 
Egyptians lived in cities ; farmers did not live in 
isolated homes as with us. 

49. Joseph did not cease to stow away, even 
if he did not keep a full account of all that was 
received into the store-houses. In a country 
where there was no rain, such storehouses could 
be made very cheaply. 

50. Joseph’s wife’s name was Asenath. This 
if Egyptian would signify “she who is of Neith,”’ 
the Egyptian Minerva. Potipherah—belonging 
to Rah, or the Sun god, was the priest or prince 
of On, which name is translated into Greek, 
Heliopolis, literally ‘‘the city of the sun.” It 
had atemple tothe sun. These children were 
born during the plenteous years, before the 
famine. 

51. Manasseh means “forgetfulness.” Joseph 
was comforted by his prosperity, and desired to 
forget all the injuries which had been his por- 
tion. A sense of God’s loving kindness and 

ardoning mercy to us will cause us wholly to 
orgive, and sometimes even to forget altogether, 
injuries from others. 

52. Ephraim, or fruitfulness. Joseph acknow- 
ledged that God had caused him to be a blessing 
or fruitful in the land where he had been sold for 
a slave. 

53. Dearth. The lack of food was caused by 
want of rain. Rains in Abyssinia and Central 
Africa make the Nile overflow and water Egypt. 
All lands. The want of rain extended to Ethi- 
opia, Palestine, Syria and Arabia. The Nile pro- 
bably did not overflow its banks, and as the 
country was dependent on the Nile for its fer- 
tility, loss of crops would soon begin; but there 
was plenty of food stored in Egypt. 

55. Go unto Foseph. Pharaoh put the whole 
matter in Joseph’s hands, and commanded the 
people to obey him in everything. 

56. Over all the face of the earth, Means the 
countries round Egypt. Egypt has suffered sev- 
eral famines from the Nile not rising, A terrible 
one, lasting seven years, occurred A. D. 1064-71. 
People ate dogs, cats, corpses, and the land was 
spoiled. 

57. All countries came to buy corn. Joseph 
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had indeed become a blessing, not only to the 
Egyptians, but also to other lands. All who came 
to him were supplied with food; neither could jt 
be found anywhere else. 


TRUTHS TAUGHT AND SUGGESTED, 


1st. The highest rulers do well to putin power 
men who fear the Lord, and are fitted by Him 
for duties in the State. When they do so, they 
are blessed in their government. God-fearin 
rulers will develop the best interests of their 
country by prudent foresight, by economy in 
prosperity, and preparation for times of adver. 
sity. They encourage thrift and self-depend- 
ence in their people, instead of wasteful luxury, 
Joseph taxed the people in the good years, and 
sold the corn in the bad ones. 

2nd. As Pharaoh had put Joseph in power, he 
was careful to do the best for Pharaoh while he 
also saved the people from death. He showed 
conscientious fidelity to his trust—an example to 
all young people. 

3rd. When God gives ‘‘plenteous years’’ we 
should use proper self-denial, and waste nothing, 
God sets the day uf prosperity over against the 
day of adversity. Make the best use xow of all 
God’s gifts, temporal or spiritual. You will need 
the store sometime. 

4h. He who, fearing God, kept himself from 
unlawful pleasures, was so blest with the h 
joys of home life that he forgot his days of han 
ship and his injuries from others, Fear God 
and keep pure. 

sth. Joseph ascribed all his blessings to God, 
not to himself. Be humbly trustful and grateful 
to Him who gives every good gift. 

6th. Joseph was a benefactor, not only to 
Egypt, but of the surrounding nations. Do good 
to all men, as we have opportunity. Te 

7th. Boys and girls at school or starting in 
life; young men struggling with adversity ; those 
who suffer from the neglect or cruelty of others, 
may learn a lesson of hope and patience from 
Joseph. 

Joseph appears to have followed in life one 
single purpose, that of fide/ity—to his father, to 
his master, to his king, and all the time to his 
God. The adversity he had endured only pre 
pared him for the prosperity which he afterwards 
enjoyed, and as he had shown no bitterness m 






prison, so now he shows no revenge when i 


authority, The great truth which we are to © 
ceive from this lesson is to prize and cherish the 
gifts of God; to take care that all He gives uss 
used for His honor, and that the surplus is net 
wasted, but laid up to be used in time of nee 
Joseph was raised from the pit to be ruler, Christ 
has passed through death to the throne. Joseph 
went before to save human life. Christ died and 
rose to save souls. Joseph sold food. Christ 
gives salvation without money. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting began with the 
meeting on Ministry and Oversight, Seventh-day 
morning, Tenth mo, 16th. There were com: 
oaratively few strangers present. Dr. Dougal 
Clark and Elwood Scott fro Indiana; Sam 
Lloyd from Kansas; Rufus P. King and Benj. P. 
Brown from North Carolina. The session was 
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an interesting and instructive one. The great 
importance of having a clear outline of the truth, 
and of knowing definitely what we believe, was 
especially dwelt upon. The need of more pas- 
tosal care over the various meetings was brought 
before the meeting and was the subject of much 
prayerful consideration, and it was concluded to 
recommend to the Yearly Meeting to appoint a 
committee from the members of the Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight, to have the care of the 
yarious meetings. 

The regular business of the Yearly Meeting 
began in the afternoon at 4 0 clock with a good 
attendance. The preliminary routine business 
was transacted. In the evening a social religious 
meeting was held as usual at the house of Dr. 
Thomas, which was well attended. 

On First-day, owing to threatening weather the 
size of the congregation was not so large as 
often, but the meetings were solemn and profit- 
able occasions. Dr, Clark spoke at length morn- 
ing and evening; Hannah W. Smith, Elwood 
Scott, Samuel Lloyd and Benj. P. Brown took 
part in the exercises of the day. Three meetings 
were held at the meeting-house, and two mission 
meetings on Federal Hill. The evening meet- 
ing at the latter place was especially favored. A 
large new Mission House on the lot owned by 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting will be ready for 
occupancy in a few weeks. It contains a large 


hall, an infant class-room, Bible class-roomt 
reading-room, cloak-room, &c. The work in tha, 
locality has so grown, that the old building was 
uite insufficient. 
Second-day, Tenth mo. 18th.—F rancis T. King 


was appointed Clerk, and Allen C. Thomas as- 
sistant. A request from Dunning’s Creek Four 
Months’ Meeting to change the time of its session 
tothe second Second-day in the Sixth mo. was 
granted, the change to occur in Sixth mo, next. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings in corres- 
pondence were read, also an address of Western 
Yearly Meeting to its members. 

The committee to consider the formation of an 
American Friends’ Missionary Board reported 
that few of the Yearly Meetings had practically 
concurred in the proposal, and were released. 

Second.day evening the First-day Schoo] and 
Home Mission committees held their meeting. 
The reports showed that the interest in these 

ighly important subjects is not lessened, not- 
withstanding one or two localities did not make 
so good a reportas last year. From the Federal 
Hill Mission account it appears that the little 
Mission Meeting there continues to prosper; 
there is a membership of about mr. Moathly 
Meetings are held for discipline, and on the doc- 
trinal points of the ordinances as well as others, 
the members hold the views of Friends. It is 
hoped that the new house will promote the good 
of the congregation and unite these members 
still more closely together. 

On Third-day the Queries and Answers were 
tead. A generally favorable state of the Society 
in the Yearly Meeting appeared from these 
answers, and an appropriate minute was made to 
send to subordinate meetings. 

A suggestion from Women's Meeting for the 
appointment of a commi tee on Foreign Missions 
Was adopted and an appointment made. 

By suggestion of the Yearly Meeting on Minis- 
try and Oversight, a committee for pastoral care 
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over the meetings and members and to promote 
the spread of the gospel, was appointed, and $300 
given to meet their expenses. The committee 
are Francis T. King, James C. Thomas, James 
Carey, Deborah C. Thomas, Mary W. Thomas, 
Clarissa Davis, Samuel R. Neave, Geo. L. Scott, 
John B. Crenshaw, Mary J. D. Pretlow, John 
Pretlow, Julia Valentine, Z. McNaul, William R. 
Blackburn. 

Only five members were reported as using in- 
toxicating liquors except as a medicine. 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 20th—Met in joint 
session. London General Epistle was read. 
Minutes of Representative Meeting were read 
and their proceedings approved. 

Committee on Indians presented condensed re- 
port of Associated Committee. They were con- 
tinued and the needed appropriation made. 

The “ Baltimore Association of Friends” to 
aid education in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
reported that F. S. Blair had continued faithfully 
his superintendence of Friends’ schools in North 
Carolina, and made monthly reports to the Asso- 
ciation. They had kept regular correspondence 
with Dr. Garner on his work in Tennessee, and 
with B. A. Coppock, Principal of the Normal 
School at Maryville ; they presented the annual 
report of the former. Under the help of London, 
Dublin and the American Yearly Meetings, the 
number of schools of North Carolina Friends has 
quadrupled, and the membership largely in- 
creased. Each school has been a missionary 
centre, the teacher has generally been cuperin- 
tendent of the Bible-school, and some have be- 
come ministers of the gospel. 

“ The varied educational and religious interests 
which are now concentrated in East Tennessee 
under the management of Friends, are producing 
a marked influence, not confined to our religious 
Society or to the white people alone. That 
country was settled by Friends from North Caro- 
lina about the year 1804, and the membership 
never rose above 600 until after the war, during 
which time it was greatly reduced by the perse- 
cution of Union men, driving many of them from 
their homes. Upon the restoration of peace, 
some returned, and several western families 
moved into the meetings, which have increased 
from three to eleven, and the membership from 
about 500 to 1310. It has been but sixteen years 
since the close of the war, when it seemed as 
though Friends would emigrate in a body from 
the South to the free States of the West. During 
this period, hardly that of half a generation, we 
have seen marvellous changes in North Carolina 
and Tennessee which should encourage Friends 
everywhere to continue their material and other 
aid to our members at the South, who have 
shown such fa'thfulness to Christian principles 
during the trying times of the war, and who are 
now so responsive to every opportunity to edu- 
cate their children, establish meetings and carry 
a pure and simple gospel to the people. In the 
language of their Yearly Meeting Epistle just re- 
ceived by us, they say, ‘ The doors are open to 
Friends throughout the entire South, and the cry 
comes up to us, give us a pure ministry, teach us 
how to live a holy life, to know more of spiritual 
vorship and dependznce upon Christ, the great 
Head of the Church.’ 

“The fund recently collected in England by 
our friend Stanley Pumphrey, to aid in building 
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meeting houses, will be another stimulus to reli- 
gion at the South. He has remitted £200, and 
we expect to collect as much in this country, to 
be expended in North Carolina and Kansas 
Yearly Meetings under certain conditions. 

“Since the Educational Conference held at 
Haverford, Seventh month last, at which Repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina were present, the 
establishment of a boarding school of high grade 
at some accessible point in that State, as a centre 
of their large and growing school system, has 
been again urged upon the Baltimore Associa- 
tion by North Carolina Friends. They are pre- 
pared to give liberally according to their ability, 
and several large subscriptions have been prom- 
ised elsewhere. We hope that steps will be 
taken in the course of the next year, to test the 
possibility of such an undertaking and if the 
school is established, that it will be upon a liberal 
scale, inexpensive in the buildings, but complete 
in equipments and thorough in instruction. 

“As shown by the annexed statement, the 
English Fund has contributed during the past 
year $952.65 to education in North Carolina, and 
$1505.87 to education and Dr. Garner’s mission 
work in East Tennessee, and the Baltimore As- 
sociation has paid the salary and traveling ex- 
penses of the superintendent, F, S, Blair, $320.13. 

“The expenditures of New York, Ohio and 
New England Yearly Meetings in the same field, 
and that of Philadelphia among the colored 
schools, are shown by their own reports, and are 
not connected with our work, although in entire 
harmony with it. 

“The balance of the English Fund in our 
hands at this date is $1466.95, which will be dis- 
tributed during the coming school year. $16779. 
accrued interest was added to the fund the past 
year.” 

Dr. Garner reported four schools under his 
care, and some others assisted. Pupils, 402; 
preparing to teach, 64; whole number pupils 
aided for year, 218 ; former pupils now teaching, 
78; persons proiessing to have entered upon a 
Christian life, in schools and meetings last year, 
83; meetings held, 286; families visited, 226; 
Bibles distributed, 126; Testaments, 326; school 
books, 872; tracts, 42,000 pages; Bible-school 
papers, 2,917. 

A Committee reported on the General Educa- 
tional Conference, and a standing Cummittee on 
Educational Interests was appointed. 

The trustees of the Miles White Beneficial 
Society reported $3,257 expended on a variety of 
useful objects, 

Committee on Home Missions reported 85 
members engaged in the cause, and several 
members added through its influence. 

Committee on Bible-schools reported 21 schools 
held ten months ; enrolled attenders, 953; aver- 
age attendance, 622; members, 223. 

Committee on Educational and Religious In- 
terests of Meetings reported meeting-house built 
at Sandy Springs, and meeting there increased. 
Several meetings have an increased attendance 
on First-day mornings. Nearly all the meetings 
had been visited by the Committee, some of them 
several times. 

Committee on Peace reported, was continued, 
and an appropriation of $160 made. 

Fifth-day Afternoon, the 21st—A committee 
reported returning minutes for ministers. Dr. 
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Dougan Clark, of Indiana, and Charles Rhoads 
of Philadelphia, were in attendance; the former 
with a Minute from the Elders of his Meeting, 
the latter without a Minute. Their presence and 
Gospel labors were very acceptable to the Met. 
ing. 

Epistles for other Yearly Meetings wer 
passed. 

Committee on General Meetings reported four 
series of meetings held, with good results appa. 
rent. They were released, and their duties de. 
volved upon the Committee on Pastoral Care and 
Spread of the Gospel. 

Fourth-day evening, a public meeting was 
held at the request of Elwood Scott. Devotional 
meetings were held morning and afternoon, and 
were very largely attended. The importance of 
thorough consecration to the Lord’s service, and 
of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, were the points 
most dwelt upon. It seemed as if these gather. 
ings were unusually blessed. The solemnity 
which marked them, and the quiet but evidently 
deep-felt earnestness of those who took part was 
very marked. On more than one occasion one 
followed another in confession, prayer or praise, 
as if the outpouring of full hearts. 

Dr. Clark gave by request on Fourth-day af 
ternoon his leeture on the Apostle John toa 
large and attentive audience. : 7 

In reviewing the Yearly Meeting the feeling 
which is uppermost, is that of peace. ‘Throughout 
the whole the feeling of unity and brotherly love 
was present even more than usual, and we be- 
lieve that all who were present felt that it was 
good to be there. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEYENNE AGENCY. 
DARLINGTON, I. T., Tenth mo, 18th, 1880. 

It is due the friends who so kindly respont- 
ed to my appeal for Bible-school papers to 
know that said papers are very much appre 
ciated by the teachers as a help to impress 
the children’s minds with trath. Not many 
of our scholars can read compound sentences 
so as to understand them, but with the belp 
they are getting, many of them really enjoy 
the stories contained in the papers. 

Yesterday, notwithstanding the cold wind 
that was blowing, there were about forty 
adult Indians in attendance of our Bible 
school exercises. 

Some of them walked three to four miles 
and carried their “ papooses” in order to be 
at what they call “ Jesus’ medicine.” There 
were times during the exercises that some 
of the old men’s eyes were full of tears, and 
several said at the close, ‘“‘ we don’t wantt 
miss any of your talks. It does us good 
be here.” 

Each teacher in the Cheyenne school i 
highly pleased with the progress the chil 
dren are making. Yesterday our lesson w# 
from that portion of Christ’s sermon, oh 
cerning salt, light, anger,-and forgivenes® 
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Bach class was uncommonly attentive. Ag-|assume. The financial risk is a heavy ad- 
gate attendance 160. ditional burthen, taken at much personal 
The general health of the Cheyenne tribe| sacrifice on his part, and it is earnestly 

is remarkably good. Those who accom-| hoped that Friends generally will use all 

panied the Agent east, and whilst in Phila-| means practicable to aid him in procuring 
delphia shared the hospitality of Friends,| the attendance of students for the coming 
speak in glowing terms of ‘ Philadelphia| terms, now that the institution has been 

and its good people.” Their report of the! placed in so excellent a condition. T. 

Bast is making a good impression here. 

My wife was very sick for a few days, but) New Lonpon QuaRTERLY MEETING was 
js now nearly as well as usual for her. My held Tenth month 16tb and 17th. No minis- 
health is very good. | ters with minutes were present, yet several 

Before closing I would remind our friends | from other places were in attendance; also 
that Christmas will soon be here, and we)|a part of the Committee on General Meet- 
would be very glad to have a consignment) ings appointed by our late Yearly Meeting. 
of nice little presents to give the children| The meeting was well attended, and the 
on that occasion. | gospel preached with power. 

With kindest regards thy friend, Mira SMALL, 

E. BEARD. New London, Ind , Tenth mo. 22d, 1880. 


FREEDMEN IN KANSAS. SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
At a meeting of the Committee of Kansas ; . , iis 
Yearly Meeting on Freedmen, held Tenth | Bird Migrations.—William Hosea Bal- 
no. 14th, 1880, there were present: Mahlon|!0¥ of Evanston, Ill., concludes, from 
H. Newlin, Levi Woodard, Lizzie C. Wilson, | four seasons’ observations, tkat the birds 
and Sarah Nicholson, Lawrence, Kan.;|° that portion of country invariably 
Jonathan Pickering, Tehama, Kan.; Sebron| ®¥®'t. ® warm period of at least three 
Jessop, Sarah Jessop, Springdale, Kan.;| days for their return in the spring, the ther- 


Matilda Haworth, Boston Mills, Kan, Jona. Mometer standing as high as 70 degrees, and 
than E. Pickering was appointed President ;|% Current of hot air blowing. He agrees 
levi Woodard, Treasurer, and Matilda | with Theodore Jasper that they follow 


Haworth, Secretary | mountain ridges and water courses. 
' . 


The committee having been appointed to| Snails Mending their Shells.—Robert 
advise and assist Elizabeth L. Comstock in| Bunker tells us of procuring a full-grown 
the distribution of supplies which may be) water snail, for the purpose of observing the 
sent to this State for the Freedmen, it was) consequences of fracturing its shell. A 
agreed that our efforts should be directed | semi-circular piece, the size of a half dime, 
first to supply food and clothing for the aged| was broken out with a pair of pincers, and 
and destitute; and then, should funds for| by close watching the aperiure was seen 
the purpose be supplied, to promote the| gradually to disappear, until, at the end of 
education of their young people. | six weeks, the little animal was again se- 

Should any evangelical association from| cure within its completed shelter.—A neri- 
other States wish to open normal schools or! can Naturalist. 
missionary work for these people we will| 
esteem it a privilege to encourage the same | 
to the extent of our ability. Jonathan! 

Pickering, President; Matilda Haworth, | 
Secretary. 


—— eo 


CREDO. 
E. II. STOKES. 


I believe in God the Father ! 
Oakwoop Seminary.—It will doubtless’ ‘ . ang 2 ne a 
be gratifying to the many readers of Friends’ | Titles ke deen ee a 
Review in New York Yearly Meeting and '| I believe the Holy Bible, 
in adjacent States, to learn the satisfactory | All its teachings through and through ; 
condition of Oakwood Seminary, now under, All its promises of blessing, 
the sole charge of Prof. Cook. There are’ __ All that it commands to do. 
19 students in attendance, including 41) I believe that man is sintul ; 
arders, nearly all of the latter being mem- | Sinful all of Adam’s race ; 
rs of the Society of Friends. An excellent | I believe that God can save us, 
religious influence appears to prevail among | Through His Son’s abounding grace. 


t ’ ; I believe in true repentance ; 
hem. Prof. Cook, after ten ee 1 believe through faith sod prayer 
%8 principal teacher, has shown himself fully We may know our sins forgiven, 


Competent to fill the position he has had to! And the richest blessings share. 
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I believe in heart religion 
More as better understood ; 
That the way to true enjoyment 
Is the path of doing good. 
I believe from all pollution,— 
All the guilt of inbred sin, 
Jesus’ blood can fully save us, 
And can make us pure within. 


I believe in going forward, 
In the pathway Jesus trod ; 
I believe in ever learning, 
More of all the mind of God. 
I beheve the gift of power 
Is the blessed Holy Ghost; 
I believe in such baptisms 
As they had at Pentecost. 


I believe in every Christian, 
By whatever name defined ; 
In the lowly, as the highest, 
If they bear the Christly mind. 
I believe in all the Churches, 
Where the Spirit walks sublime ; 
I believe in sweet communion 
With the saints of every clime. 


I believe in Resurrection ; 
Let the blessed tidings roll ;— 
Resurrection of the body, 
Resurrection of the soul. 
I believe in life eternal; 
I believe the life of bliss, 
But that all who gain the glory 
Must be true to God in this. 


I believe in endless heaven, 
Home of all the good and true ; 

In a God of truth and justice, 
Who will give to all their due. 

[ believe in God Almighty; 
I believe and all is right; 

I believe and kingly glory 
Dazzles all my soul with light. 


February, 1879. — Christian Standard. 
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SUMMARY OFNEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 2nd inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—A storm of very 
anusual violence tock place in England and Ireland 
from the 27ih to the 3oth ult., which flooded several 
towns, destroyed a number of bridges and compelled 
a stoppage of railway traffic at various points. At 
Dublin, it was stated, fully fifty families in the suburbs 
were rendered homel:ss. On the English coasts many 
disasters occurred; 180 vessels were reported ashore 
in Lincolnshire. So far as known, the loss of life 
was comparatively small. Many “trawlers” from 
Shields were missing, and it was feared the crews, 
numbering forty-two men, were lost; and on various 
other parts of the coast, wrecks were attended with 
loss of life. In some parts of the country thousands 
of acres of land were inundated, and crops were 
damaged. 

Accounts from Ireland indicate a very uneasy state 
of the public mind in many quarters. The Land 
League agitation continues, and the antagonism of 
landlord and tenant, which it tends to keep alive, is 
manifested in evictions and resistance thereto, and in 
some cases assaults upon parties who have rented land 
from which others had been expelled. The secretary 
of C. S. Parnell, named Healey, who is a member of 
the Land League, was arrested on the 26th ult., one 
account said for libelling a landlord in a public 
speech, another for intimidating a farmer who had 


taken a farm from which the tenant had bee 
evicted. He was released on bail, and afterward 
announced his purpose of bringing an action against 
the magistrate for false imprisonment. 

At a meeting of the magistrates of County Cork op 
the 27th, resolutions were adopted after some discys. 
sion, asking the Government to suspend the habes 
corpus. A proclamation signed by nine magistrate; 
has been issued, prohibiting the holding of any public 
meeting during the first week of this month, at Dun. 
gannon. This town is in County Tyrone, wher 
many of the people are Protestants, and this action of 
the magistrates is said to be owing to reports that g 
large body of « Orangemen’? were organized to inter. 
fere with any Land League meetings which might be 
held at Dungannon before the meeting of Parliament, 
At a Land League meeting at Limerick on the 31st, 
C. S. Parnell said that Parliament would not reduce 
rents, but after the farmers have reduced them, Parlia. 
ment will interfere and render continuation of agit, 
tion useless. It is necessary to adopt a platform which 
will profit laborers as much as farmers. In Frauce, 
Russia and Belgium, the great proprietors have been 
got rid of,—why not in Ireland? He advised the 
people to offer a just rent to proprietors; then the 
question might be settled this winter. 

On the 2nd inst., an indictment was lodged agains 
Parnell, and several other leaders of the Land League, 
on charges of preventing payment of rents, defeating 
the service of legal process, obstructing the letting of 
farms, and exciting hatred against the authorities. 

¥RANCE.—The enforcement of the decrees agains 
unauthorized religious fraternities still goes on. The 
Franciscans have been expelled from their establish. 
ments at Rennes and Avignon. At the latter, the 
police were obliged to force doors and demolish bar. 
ricades. The Superior declared that he owned the 
building, but he was expelled. On the 3oth, the 
decrees were enforced in several Departments 
against the Dominicans and some minor organizations. 
The remaining non-authcrized congregations in Paris 
were not then disturbed, and enforcement was sus 
pended until the 3rd inst. 

HOLLAND.—The Second Chamber of the State 
General, by a vote of 41 to 20, refused to re establish 
capital punishment. 

GERMANY.—The Federal Council has unanimously 
adopted a motion of the governments of Prussia and 
Hamburg, in favor of interdicting, by virtue of the 
anti Socialist law, the residence in Altona, Wandsbeck, 
Pinneberg, and Lauenburg and vicinity, of all person 
who are considered to endanger the public safety. 
The order is to remain in force for one year, and it 
operation in the Prussian portion of the territory desig 
nated began on the 2gth ult. 

DENMARK.—A violent storm accompanied by 
snow has passed over the country. The railways 
were blocked and a score of wrecks were reported. 

AustriA.--The Geographical Society of Vieam 
asks for subscriptions for an expedition under Bail 
Holub, which, starting from Cape Colony, Soult 
Africa, will penetrate to the Zambesi, and endeavor 0 
reach Egypt through Darfur. 

TurKEY.---It was stated on the 31st ult. that De 
visch Pasha had been appointed Governor of Albania 
and charged to arrange a mode for effecting the ct 
sion of Dulcigno, taking the place of Riza Pasha 
the negotia'ions. He was authorized to arrest the 
Albanians heading the party of resistance and 
them on beard a Turkish war vessel. After tht 
transfer of Dulcigno, they will be asked if they # 
willing to become Montenegrin subjzcts, and if 
decline they will be taken to Scutari. Dervisch ¥ 
was authorized to occupy all the houses in Duleign 
and another officer will occupy Scutari to prevel 
Albanians from leaving it. 
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